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AN EVERYDAY SPANISH VOCABULARY 

One of the difficult problems of learning a foreign language 
is to acquire vocabulary; not only a sight vocabulary for reading, 
or an auditory one r but also a vocabulary that will enable one to 
express his own thoughts. With people who do not live in a 
country where they are constantly exposed to new words, it is 
necessary that they learn them by conscious effort. How shall this 
be done? It can be gained through much reading; but that is a 
long and hard process, necessitating meeting a word many times 
before it is retained. This method tends to develop the passive 
vocabulary and not the others. It seems to me that it is only after 
the pupil has absorbed a good deal of Spanish that he begins to 
gain new vocabulary by reading. Another way and a more direct 
is the memorising of word lists. 

After two years of language study a pupil should know many 
of the names of the objects by which he is surrounded daily, the 
common adjectives which' apply to them, and the verbs which are 
used with them. The vocabulary should consist of words which 
occur together — which belong to the same class or group, one of 
which suggests the other. 

For the first two years I followed the same plan but gave the 
second year longer and more difficult vocabularies. They consisted 
of nouns, contrasted adjectives, verbs and idioms; sometimes only 
nouns or verbs; others, the various kinds mixed. Some of the 
vocabularies are : The class room, relatives, parts of the body, colors, 
dress materials, clothing, the rooms of a house, the furnishings of 
the kitchen, dining room, etc. ; meals ; foods, such as meats, grains, 
bread, pastry, vegetables, fruits; various trades and stores; in the 
Restaurant; in the Grocery Store; the Post Office, Theater, and 
Traveling. In the third year the vocabularies such as the em- 
ployees of an Office, the Equipment, in a Bank, the beginnings and 
endings of letters, business phrases, were given. 

The above gives an idea of the material covered. As to the 
way of handling it — with a first-year class I pronounce each word 
of the vocabulary and have the class pronounce it after me; then 
I go around the class having each one read a word. The next day 
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the vocabulary is written, papers exchanged, and corrected. Con- 
versation follows. If the vocabulary is on the room, the various 
objects are pointed to and named by the pupil, or such questions 
asked as iCuantas ventanas hay? iDe que color es la pared? etc. 
When dress goods are studied, the pupils are asked to give the 
color and materials of the various articles of clothing of those in 
the class, or a picture of a suit or dress is shown. In the vocabulary 
on parts of the body, one pupil touches his eyes, ears, etc., calling 
on some one to name them. Spelling matches are much enjoyed, 
especially if against another division of the same class and a prize 
such as a box of candy is offered. Another way is to average the 
day's spelling grades, writing the average of each class on the 
board from day to day. The class which at the end of a given 
period has the lowest average has to entertain the winning class 
or classes with a party. 

Devices suggested by Ruth Henry in Easy Spanish Plays are : 
A word such as "Guadalajara" is put on the board. The pupils are 
given five minutes to see who can form the most words from it. 
not repeating letters unless they occur that often in the original 
word. 

Vegetables, minerals, foods, etc., is another game. One of the 
pupils stands and counts rapidly to six, pointing at some pupil who 
must name a vegetable, or whatever has been decided on, before 
the other finishes counting "seis." 

After the pupils have learned the vocabulary, by way of review 
dictation is given. 

A day or so after this the pupils write a paragraph using the 
words in the vocabulary. The second-year class made "catalogs," 
cutting out pictures of hats, suits, house furnishings, etc., and 
writing descriptions in Spanish similar to those found in a catalog. 

The student who has learned this much is still far from having 
a flexible every-day vocabulary; but this is at least a beginning. 
It will save him much reference to the dictionary or vocabulary in 
reading and will serve as a basis from which he may go on build- 
ing by further study, conversation, and reading, the particular and 
more extensive vocabulary he may need. 

Mabel Odell 
Miami High School 
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